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By A CAPETOWN CIVILIAN. 


yy] LOEMFONTEIN, the capital of the 

Orange River Colony—or, as it has 

been rechristened by Mr Rudyard 

Kipling, ‘ Bobsfontein’—cannot be 

called either a pretty or an im- 

posing place. It lies in the midst 
of rolling plains; and, as in the case of the 
fly in amber, the wonder is how it got into 
its present position. Proximity to water or some 
other natural advantages have generally more or 
less to do with the foundation of a capital town ; 
but in the present instance none of these factors 
apply. The streets are methodically laid out in 
rectangular style, after the usual South African 
design, and the Raadzaal, Presidency, and some 
of the other public buildings are fairly creditable ; 
but there is a decided lack of finish about the 
town generally; it has been sadly backward in 
its growth, and seems to want a strong tonic to 
stimulate its development. 

The chief importance of the town lies in the 
fact that it is situated on the high-road between 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Kimberley, so that all the traffic north must pass 
through it ; and in the near future it bids fair to 
become a large and flourishing centre. The rail- 
way station, with the exception of Capetown, is 
the best on any South African railway. 

A day or two after Lord Roberts’s peaceful occu- 
pation, circumstances permitted me, with two others, 
to pay a visit to Bloemfontein. In fact, we were 
the first civilians to travel thither from the Cape 
Colony. The Orange River forms the natural 
boundary between the two territories ; and as the 
handsome bridge, which cost nearly one hundred 
thousand pounds to construct, had just previously 
been destroyed by the Boers, the only way of 
getting across was by means of a small ferry-boat. 
The sight of the iron girders and the piers lying 
prone in the river-bed was indeed a melancholy 
one, and apparently the destruction was the result 
of malice aforethought, for I was credibly informed 
that a month before war was actually declared 
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charges of gun-cotton had been placed in readi- 
ness, and thus in a few moments this monument 
of engineering skill was rendered useless. 

It was a lovely autumn morning when I was 
here, and the scene, one of peculiarly interesting 
novelty, intuitively recalled under the cireum- 
stances the well-known couplet : 

Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 

The expanse of water was fringed on either side 
by the thick foliage of the mimosa, and the lofty 
hills were clothed with verdure. The men of the 
Railway Pioneer Regiment were busily engaged in 
getting ready pontoons and constructing a tem- 
porary bridge, and otherwise making various 
efforts to overcome natural obstacles and repair 
the ravages and devastation so recently effected. 

One of the first things to catch the eye on 
reaching the northern bank was a_ miniature 
Union-jack merrily waving from the branch of 
a native tobacco-tree, round which was gathered 
a concourse of soldiers, in the midst of beef and 
biscuit boxes and a general assortment of military 
equipments. Mischief was still brewing, and the 
coast by no means clear, for a couple of Boer 
snipers had only just been shot, and patrols were 
still out in the neighbourhood. 

Drawn up on the northern bank was a train 
made up of Cape Government, Netherlands, and 
Free State coaches, the first-named having been 
annexed by the Free Staters when hostilities com- 
menced last October, and communication was 
severed. It was soon steaming on its way to 
Bloemfontein, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles, the wayside stations being found 
to be for the most part in a deserted and chaotic 
state, littered in some cases with telegraph tape, 
official documents, and papers of various descrip- 
tions. One telegram I picked up was from a 
stationmaster to the Postmaster-General at Bloem- 
fontein, dated 3rd January of the present year, 
and worded as follows: ‘Between this and the 
bridge the wire is cut in two places. No wire has 
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been removed except small section of steel wire at 
the bridge. Heavy cannon-firing ceased at noon, 
up to which time one hundred and thirty shots 
were fired.’ A small store kept by a Russian 
Jew was closed. He stated that, being provided 
with a passport, he was not molested; but goods 
were commandeered from him to the tune of 
twenty-five pounds. At another station the hotel 
proprietor reckoned his enforced contribution at 
four hundred pounds. At Springfontein Junc- 
tion, where General Gatacre was located, the 
ladies’ waiting-room was doing duty as his head- 
quarters, and everything here was in a lamentable 
state of confusion, the last of the Boers having 
cleared out but a day or two previous. In normal 
times this station is a small Clapham Junction ; 
but now the premises wore a most forlorn and 
woebegone aspect. A few advertisement plates 
still adorned the walls, one of them, the property 
of a firm of agricultural implement makers, bear- 
ing portraits of Presidents Kruger and Steyn, Mr 
J. H. Hofmeyr, the Chief-Justice of the Cape 
Colony, and Mr Rhodes, the face of the latter 
being disfigured beyond recognition. Of course 
there was nothing in the way of refreshment- 
rooms all along the line, and one was thankful to 
obtain a little milk and some coarse home-made 
bread. A couple of war correspondents boarded 
the train about half-way, and the recital of some 
of their experiences served admirably to beguile 
the tedium of the journey. 

A very stirring scene was in store at a station 
named Kafir River, and I sincerely regretted the 
absence of a camera to immortalise it. All around 
on the veldt were outspanned considerably over 
a hundred vehicles of all descriptions, from the 
showy Cape cart to the humble mule-wagon ; 
while the station platform was densely packed 
with burghers carrying guns and rifles in their 
hands or slung on their shoulders, ready to be 
given up in response to the proclamation issued 
by Lord Roberts. Some were bringing in their 
cartridges in baskets, small wallets, and even in 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Gray-haired men, beardless 
youths, and even women with children clinging 
to their skirts made up the crowd. Generally 
speaking, the burghers wore slouch-hats, with 
jackets and trousers of motley hue. One warrior 
I noticed was minus a leg, and limping about 
on crutches. I chatted with several of these 
men while the train was waiting. One of 
them, of gigantic stature, had two guns, one a 
Westley-Richards, and he seemed very anxious to 
know whether there was a possibility of his re- 
taining this. Another told me he had fought at 
Modder River and Elandslaagte, but was very 
glad their share of the fighting, at all events, was 
over. A few of them looked rather sullen; but 
for the most part they were a good-humoured, 
innocent-looking class of men, and one could not 
but feel regret that their bucolic minds had been 
so misguided. 


We reached Bloemfontein shortly after eight 
o’clock in the evening, the rain coming down in 
torrents, as it well knows how to do in these 
parts, with most severe thunder and lightning. 
Everything was under military control, and the 
forms of sleeping soldiers were visible all about 
the platforms. The four days’ forced march from 
Paardeberg precluded much being carried in the 
way of tent equipment, and the gentlemen in 
khaki were glad to find shelter anywhere; the 
tables in the market-house were serving as beds, 
and under verandas, the portico of the Post-Office, 
and elsewhere Tommy Atkins was to be seen, 
One of them told me that on two days they 
marched about twenty-seven miles, and that on 
the scantiest allowance of food, so that their 
fatigue and exhaustion were not difficult to 
account for. 

Apart from the life and spirit which the pre- 
sence of the military invariably affords, and the 
prodigal display of the national emblem, the town 
itself wore pretty much its usual appearance. A 
few of the windows were barricaded with iron 
in anticipation of a possible bombardment, and 
when you went into the shops it was generally to 
find that they were unable to supply the thing 
wanted, stocks having run very low, and no 
opportunity having been afforded of replenishing 
them. During the four months preceding the 
British occupation there was no absolute pinch ; 
but some of the necessaries of life reached a fancy 
price: paraffin-oil, for instance, was as high as 
four pounds a case, and sugar one shilling and 
sixpence a pound; but bread, meat, and vege- 
tables were fairly abundant. In order to prevent 
storekeepers from taking advantage of the pre- 
sence of such a large body of troops as was massed 
within a radius of a few miles, a proclamation 
was issued by Lord Roberts fixing the price of 
articles in most common use, and farmers were 
invited to come in freely with their market pro- 
duce, an assurance being given that they would 
in no way be molested. 

There is a capital club at Bloemfontein, which 
was crowded with military, reading, writing, play- 
ing billiards, or lounging on the spacious balcony. 
In the roll of membership the Dutch element 
somewhat predominates, and during war-time 
Englishmen naturally felt under a good deal of 
restraint, and had to be very guarded in their 
speech and behaviour. On the wall in the bar a 
large German map of South Africa was hanging, 
with a small portrait of President Kruger in one 
corner. One day some one facetiously pierced two 
holes through the eyes of His Honour, which gave 
rise to no small indignation and high feeling. 

Horse-stealing was rampant at the time I was 
in Bloemfontein, and was, in fact, a perfect scandal. 
The little coloured lads to whom the officers, when 
coming in from the camp, entrusted their steeds 
to hold, not being acquainted with the rightful 
owners, frequently surrendered their charge to 
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some one who was only a horse-thief ; and in some 
instances the animals were even taken from the 
hands of boys leading them to or from the lines, 
marks being obliterated and tails and manes 
cropped so as to conceal identity. 

The Café-Royal in Market Square was converted 
into a military post-office for a short time ; but on 
the 20th of March postal and telegraph business 
was resumed in the ordinary building, and there 
was a great rush for the surcharged Free State 
stamps, which bore the letters V.R.I. In some 
cases, probably in the hurry in printing, the letter 
‘I’ had dropped out ; and these and other ‘errors’ 
were seized upon with avidity by philatelists, who 
stand to make a good thing out of their venture. 

Formerly Bloemfontein boasted of two news- 
papers, the Hapress and the Friend of the Free 
State; but both these have vanished, and the 
fourth estate is represented by a new Friend, a 
daily publication edited by the war correspon- 
dents with Lord Roberts, containing general news, 
military intelligence, orders from headquarters, 
and so on. The following lines from the pen of 
Mr Rudyard Kipling, which appeared in the first 
number, are thoroughly characteristic : 


Oh, Terence dear! and did you hear 
The news that’s going round? 

The Shamrock’s Erin’s badge by law 
Where’er her sons be found. 


From Bobsfontein to Ballyhock, 
Tis ordered by the Queen; 
We’ve won our right in open fight: 
The wearing of the green. 


Bloemfontein has a fort on the northern side 
of the town situated on elevated ground ; but its 
demolition would certainly not be a work .of very 
serious difficulty. Here, and at the military bar- 
racks hard by, the scene was a gay and animated 
one, the band playing, colours flying, and British 
troops constantly moving to and fro, A handsome 
monument is erected at this spot to the memory 
of the burghers who fell in the Basuto campaign 
of 1865-68, and in the peaceful cemetery just 
below lie the remains of President Brand of 
honoured memory, his tomb covered with artificial 
wreaths, all in an excellent state of preservation. 
Standing here, within earshot of the fifes and 
drums, one could not but reflect on the kaleido- 
scopic experiences of life. Had this good, broad- 
minded man been alive to-day war’s rude alarms 
would never, in all human probability, have in- 
vaded the little republic to which he was so 
devotedly attached and for whose interests he 
strove so zealously, and it would still have pre- 
served that independence which it so dearly prized. 

[At noon on Monday, 28th May, the annexa- 
tion of the Orange Free State to the British 
Empire was formally proclaimed in the Market 
Square of Bloemfontein by the Military Governor, 
General Pretyman. The town was decorated ; 
and the ceremony, in which a large body of 
British troops took part, was of an imposing 
character. The Military Governor read the pro- 
clamation of annexation, which announced that 
the State is henceforth to be known as the Orange 
River Colony.] 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. 


CHAPTER VI.—MDLLE. X.: HER TROUBLE. 


E had capital times together—Vaurel 
and I; and I soon fell into the 
habit of strolling down to the little 
stone house by the river each 
morning, with a couple of bottles 
of red wine in my pockets and a 

yard-long loaf of bread in my hand as my con- 

tributions towards the commissariat department. 

After breakfast and a smoke we punted up the 

river or fished down it, or strolled through the 

woods while Vaurel potted superfluous wood- 
pigeons for the provisioning of the great house 
and the small one. 

He was of a jovial and reckless disposition ; and 
bit by bit I learned much of his history, and, in 
still more fragmentary fashion, picked up sundry 
scraps of information concerning mademoiselle. 
For many days the Chiteau showed no signs of 
occupancy beyond a curl of blue smoke, against 
the dark background of trees, from one solitary 
chimney. The brown wooden Venetian shutters 
along the river-front remained tightly closed ; and, 
sharply as I watched the house, I never caught 
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sight of a soul except on two or three occasions 
when the old priest walked the terrace on this 
side of the house, pacing slowly to and fro as if 
in deep thought, and always alone. 

I had to be very wary in my search for infor- 
mation, for any direct question put either to 
Jeanne, or to Vaurel, or to Louis Vard, even in 
the most roundabout way, concerning mademoiselle 
of the Chateau simply had the effect of bringing 
the conversation to a full stop. 

Briefly, what I had gathered in four days was 
this: Mademoiselle Denise des Comptes, who was 
at the Chateau, was, with her brother Gaston, 
owner of all the land round about. They were 
wealthy, and when mademoiselle was at the 
Chateau there was no want in the neighbourhood. 
The softened inflections which came into their 
voices whenever they spoke of ‘ma’m’selle’ con- 
veyed to my mind a sense of loving reverence 
which told me more than many words. It was 
surely a very sweet and sympathetic nature which 
could evoke so warm a feeling in the hearts of 
these stolid peasants, whom Nature herself treated 
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somewhat indifferently at times and provided for 
none too bountifully. But when mademoiselle 
came to stop at the Chateau hard times fled 
before her, and the villagers looked forward to 
her coming as hopefully as ice-bound voyagers 
look for the summer. This time, however, since 
the night of her arrival with the Abbé Dieufoy, 
she had never stirred out of the house, and none 
of her old friends up in the village had set eyes 
on her—no one, in fact, except Madame Tiraud, 
the housekeeper, and Hortense, her daughter. 
Mademoiselle had shut herself up in her room, 
and refused to see even M. Dieufoy. What the 
trouble was Hortense could not say; but trouble 
there was of some kind, and that of the gravest. 

I could not help noticing that the others did 
not debate with Hortense the possible nature of 
mademoiselle’s trouble. Hortense was a rattle- 
brain ; and while she rattled on they were silent. 
It seemed to me that they knew what the trouble 
was, but that they did not care to discuss it 
with Hortense, as one does not discuss weighty 
matters with a child. 

Roussel’s expression, ‘She is disgraced, came 
once into my mind and was promptly ejected. 
No personal disgrace could attach to that sweet- 
faced girl; I was ready to stake my life on that. 
But what the trouble was I could not get at ; and, 
as I have said, any direct attempt thereat simply 
resulted in a frosty silence. 

Vaurel was, if possible, worse than any one else. 
Whenever I craftily worked the conversation 
round in the direction of Mademoiselle Denise 
and her trouble, he just shook his head and said, 
‘Pardon, monsieur! let us talk of something else.’ 

‘Thud—thud ! thud—thud!’ he would say, 
looking down at the mill. ‘All that and the farm 
up above ought to have been mine ; but I was no 
man of business, and I wanted to the wars. So I 
left it to my brother Gautier, and he is getting fat 
on it, and I shoot wood-pigeons and catch trout.’ 

‘That was not very prudent.’ 

‘No, mon diew! Prudent by name, but never 
by nature,’ he said, laughing. ‘But what’s the 
odds? I live and I’m happy, and I have no 
cares ; while Gautier has a shrew of a wife and six 
brats who all take after her. I’m not sure but 
I’m better off than he is after all; and, anyhow, 
I did man’s work for my country.’ 

One day, as we sat on the bench smoking, we 
saw the old priest pacing slowly to and fro on 
the terrace. 

‘ Tenez! see the black crow yonder,’ said Vaurel. 
‘For me, I do not like those gentry. They make 
much trouble in the family at times. I wonder 
if my little friend here’—fondling his revolver 
with the long barrel—‘would be as good at crows 
as at the pigeons. If I knew just what ma’m’—— 
but he did not finish his thoughts aloud. ‘I 
would like to try Boulot on him,’ he said after 
a while. ‘No, I do not like those gentlemen of 
the long robe.’ 


‘Why? What have they done to you?’ 

‘To me?’ he cried. ‘Nothing. I always 
snapped my fingers at them; but I have watched 
them on others, sucking their blood like leeches 
as long as there was anything left to suck. Pah! 
le bon Dieu is served in many queer ways in this 
country, and has to stand scapegoat for many 
queer things. It’s a queer world, monsieur !’ 

‘That’s an original discovery of yours, Vaurel, 
and does you credit. Why don’t you try to 
improve things ?” 

‘What can one man do?’ he would say, 
shrugging off all responsibility as a duck shakes 
the water off its back. 

When we got on. the subject of the war, 
the mismanagement at headquarters, and the 
criminal stupidities of the leadership, he would 
wax furiously eloquent, as one who had seen with 
his own eyes and suffered in his own body from 
these things. 

‘Ah!’ he would cry, ‘I grind my teeth 
even now at the thought of it all. There 
we were, ill-clad, ill-shod, ill-found, but with the 
hearts of men—the hearts of Frenchmen—ready 
to fight to the last gasp; and the fools at the 
top—the ten-thousand-times fools, who ought 
to have known everything, and knew less than 
nothing—they played with us and mishandled 
us till our hearts were as thin as our boots 
and as empty as our stomachs. Ah! if we had 
had a real Bonaparte, a real chip of the old 
block, to lead us, and none of your painted 
bastard Dutchmen, why, we would have mopped 
those pigs of Prussians all over their cursed 
sausage-land. My faith, yes! But there were 
many queer things in ‘those days, monsieur. I 
was in the front rank at Worth. We were 
rushing down the slope at the Prussians. The 
captain of my regiment was just in front of me, 
a perfect devil of a man—as brave as men are 
made, but a martinet, a tartar, an insolent— 
Lepard his name was. He was just in front 
of me, and he suddenly flung up his arms and 
fell on his face, and I saw the bullet go into him, 
and it went in from the back.’ 

‘You mean one of his own men shot him ?’ 

He nodded. ‘He was a fiend; but he was a 
brave man. I picked him up afterwards. The 
bullet had gone through him; but he was not 
dead. I told the surgeon he was cheering us on 
with his back to the Prussians when the bullet 
struck him; and the surgeon looked at me and 
said, “Quite so! But you see, my friend, the 
Prussian bullet does not make the same kind of 
a wound as the French bullet, and I quite under- 
stand.” I guess he was not the only one. Yes 
indeed, there were lots of queer things happened 
in those days.’ 

This slow quiet woodland life was eminently 
restful ; but I began to ask myself what end I was 
serving by staying at Cour-des-Comptes. I was 
no’nearer making the acquaintance of Mdlle. X. 
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than on the first day of my arrival, and often I 
said to myself that I was simply wasting my 
time and doing no good by hanging about in 
this fashion. But all the while I knew that I 
could no more pack up my traps and go than I 
could take out my heart and leave it under 
the bench for Boulot to play with. 

She was there, somewhere in the grim, gray 
Chateau by the river, and she was in trouble ; 
and my heart had gone out to her, for the sake 
of her sweet face and the pure soul that shone 
out through her eyes, before ever I knew who 
she was or had ever set eyes upon her. Who 
could say but that the time might come when 
she would want my help? On the bare chance I 
would wait a lifetime. 

Lying on the grass watching my float, sitting 
on the bench watching the Chateau through the 
smoke of my pipe, lying awake in the night in 
Jeanne’s box-bed, I pieced together again and 
again the meagre scraps of information I had 
been able to glean from the short-cut sentences of 
Vaurel and Jeanne and Louis Vard, and turned 
them over and over in my mind, and groped for 
the meaning of things, and so came at last to a 
resolution, which might or might not prove a wise 
one. It depended on Jeanne, and for Jeanne I 
had come to have a very high respect. 

I proceeded to put the matter to the test. 

The following night I lingered smoking in the 
room downstairs till the poor old village fathers 
had stumbled away home, and even Louis Vard 
had brought his lingering farewells to an end. 
Mére Thibaud had already retired, leaving Jeanne 
to close up, as was her custom when her customers 
stopped later than usual. 

Jeanne bolted the door and glanced inquisi- 
tively at me. I generally took my departure as 
soon as the last man went, so as not to interrupt 
her téte-d-téte with Louis. 

‘Jeanne, I said, ‘get me another candle. I 
want to show you something. Will you come 
upstairs for a moment?’ 

She looked a trifle astonished, but got the 
candle and lighted it, and followed me up the 
stairs. I had fastened the portrait of Mdlle. X. 
to the dark wood panel of the room just over 
one of the big chests. I set the candles on the 
chest and closed the door behind her. 

She stood for a moment looking at the lovely 
face, and then said : 

‘Mon diew! it is mademoiselle ! 
you get it, monsieur ?’ 

‘In Paris.’ 

‘She gave it to you? 
knew her.’ 

‘No. I have never spoken to her, Jeanne.’ 

‘Dame! that is curious ;’ and her brows arched 
in surprise. 

‘I saw that picture in the Salon, and the 
moment I saw it there was no other picture 
there for me. Her face bewitched me, Jeanne, 
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and I felt that I could lay down my life to 
serve her, though I could not find out who she 
was or whether there was any such person.’ 

Jeanne nodded sagely. ‘You are in love with 
mademoiselle.’ 

‘With her portrait at all events. 
spoken to her.’ 

‘All the same, you are in love with her, 
nodded Jeanne, as one who knew. 

‘Well, maybe. Now, Jeanne, she is in trouble. 
How can I help her?’ 

Jeanne pondered with her eyes on mademoi- 
selle’s sweet face, but still hesitated to speak 
what she knew. 

‘See now, Jeanne, let me tell you in two words 
about myself. I was first officer on board ship. 
An old gentleman, a passenger, fell overboard. 
I jumped after him and saved his life. A year 
later he died, and left me by his will five million 
francs’ 

‘ Five—millions—of—francs !’ murmured Jeanne 
in an awe-struck whisper. ‘Goodness! What a 
fortune !’ 

‘They are at the disposition of mademoiselle, 
Jeanne, together with my head and my heart, 
if that will help her in her trouble.’ 

Jeanne nodded very knowingly, as if thinking. 
‘Yes, you are in love with her without doubt.’ 

‘Now, I want your assistance, Jeanne; and if 
you will help me—come of it what may—I shall 
give you on your wedding-day a dowry of ten 
thousand frances.’ 

‘Well, exclaimed Jeanne, clasping her hands, 
‘what is it monsieur requires of me?’ 

‘Tell me how I can help mademoiselle. First, 
what is the trouble? Until I know that, I can 
do nothing, for I am all in the dark.’ 

‘Monsieur means well by mademoiselle?’ she 
asked, with a last lurking doubt. 

‘What do you think yourself, Jeanne ?’ I asked, 
taking her hand and looking straight into her 
big black eyes. 

‘But yes, monsieur, I know it; and Louis says 
the same: you are a man to trust.’ 

‘Then, tell me—what is mademoiselle’s trouble ?’ 

‘It is this, monsieur; and the reason why we 
do not speak of it is that it hurts us. It touches 
the family honour, and so the honour of all of 
us. We down here do not believe a word of 
it, but yet it is there; and in Paris they say it 
is true. Mademoiselle’s brother, Monsieur Gaston, 
is in terrible disgrace. They say he has sold 
France—given away the secrets of the army— 
betrayed his country. I do not believe it, nor do 
any of us here; but in Paris they believe it, and 
he has been degraded and deported—the poor 
boy; and such a fine boy, too! Ah, it is im- 
possible! Our poor mademoiselle! It is killing 
her. Now, how can monsieur help?’ 

‘And the priest—what is he after?’ I asked. 

‘Monsieur Abbé Dieufoy?’ She shrugged her 
shoulders expressively. ‘He is trying to persuade 
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mademoiselle to take the veil. Mademoiselle is 
rich, you understand, monsieur, and the Church 
has always need of money.’ Even in her whisper 
her voice rang hard and none too friendly to the 
grasping brotherhood. ‘Now, tell me, monsieur, 
what can I do to help? Mademoiselle is very 
dear to all of us, and if the Church takes her 
we all suffer too.’ 

‘How does mademoiselle herself regard the 
matter, Jeanne ?’ 

‘Hortense tells us she is worn with grief. She 
will drop into their greedy mouths like a cherry 
if she is left to them long enough. It is endless, 
you understand, monsieur—morning, noon, and 
night, day in, day out. At last she will be worn 
out, and she will say, “Very well; do anything 
you like, only leave me alone.” Then—good-bye 
to the world, and she is gone, and we shall see 
her no more. She is meant for something better 
than that, monsieur.’ 

‘Surely !’ said I, pondering the situation. 

‘Tell me what I can do, monsieur.’ 

‘This is all I can think of at the moment, 
Jeanne. Send word to mademoiselle — Hortense 
would do’—— 

‘She talks too much. I will go myself.’ 

‘That will be much better. Convey to made- 
moiselle, then, Jeanne, that the Englishman she saw 
in the train the other day would deem it the highest 
privilege of his life to be permitted to render her 
any assistance in his power, and—and’ 

‘I shall know what to say,’ said Jeanne, with 
a knowing nod and a sparkle of the eyes. ‘It 
will cheer mademoiselle to know that some one 
wants to help her.’ 

‘God bless you, Jeanne! How soon will you 
see her?’ 

‘To-morrow I will go to see my aunt, and I 
will see mademoiselle and speak with her.’ 

So I had made my first approach on the 
citadel where my heart was already prisoner, and 
I waited impatiently for the passage of the hours 
till I should hear how my envoy had fared. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following 
day that Jeanne tripped softly up the stairs to 
my room, where I had been impatiently awaiting 
her for more than an hour. 


Her eyes were asparkle and her face aglow 
with her rapid return from the Chateau and the 
enjoyment of her mission. 

‘Well, Jeanne, you have fared well ?’ 

‘But yes, monsieur. I think I have done all 
monsieur could wish.’ 

‘I hope mademoiselle did not consider it an 
impertinence on the part of a stranger ?’ 

‘She was very, very sad at first. Never have I 
seen her so sorrowful and hopeless-looking. And 
then I told her of the picture, monsieur, and she 
was greatly surprised. When I said you were 
the Englishman she had seen in the train she 
nodded and said, “I remember,” and a little light 
came into her eyes and a little colour into her 
cheek ; and when I told her you were ready to 
lay down your life to help her’—— 

‘Did you say that?’ 

She nodded briskly. ‘When I told her that, 
she asked, “ Does he believe Gaston guilty ?”—and 
I assured her you did not’ 

‘But, Jeanne, I know nothing about it.’ 

‘Do you believe mademoiselle’s own brother 
could do such a thing?’ she asked scornfully. 

‘Certainly not, Jeanne.’ 

‘Very well, then—that’s what I told her. I 
said you felt certain, with all the rest of us, that 
some horrible mistake had been made, and you 
were ready to do everything in your power to 
have it all made clear. Then mademoiselle kissed 
me, and there were tears in her eyes. What 
lovely eyes she has, monsieur !’ 

I nodded. ‘And then?’ 

‘And then she said, “Tell monsieur that his 
sympathy has done me good, and that I am grate- 
ful for it, and shall not feel quite so lonely and 
helpless.” Then she asked me to come and see 
her again, and said that I had done her good. 

‘Jeanne, you are an angel.’ 

‘That is what Louis says, monsieur; but, all 
the same, it is me myself in person whom he 
wants to marry.’ 

‘I shall hope to dance at your wedding, 
Jeanne.’ 

‘With mademoiselle ?’ she laughed merrily, and 
fled down the stair to see to the dinner. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HUMOURS OF ‘LIVING PICTURE’ MAKING. 
By Victor W. Cook. 


‘ ieee |LEASE send sausages at once.’ 

™\) There was something so frankly 
vulgar about that telegram, lying 
naked and unashamed on a table 
littered with scientific memoranda, 
that it held attention and stimu- 
lated curiosity to make wild guesses at its possible 
import. The rest of the study contained not the 
least suggestion of pork-butchering, while the 


view from the windows comprised grassy, tree- 
grown slopes, vivid with the verdure of the 
spring. In one part of the grounds was a chaly- 
beate well, to whose bitter waters St Ann has 
lent her name and patronage. 

St Ann’s Well and wild gardens have a 
reputation in the sister towns of Brighton and 
Hove as a pleasant summer resort; but very few 
people, even locally, are aware what strange cargoes 
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go to and from the well and London every day, 
and how world-wide are the dealings of Mr Albert 
Smith, its proprietor. For in this quiet retreat 
is carried on what is, outside the United States, 
probably the largest manufacture and develop- 
ment in the world of the crowning marvel of the 
closing century—the ‘living picture.’ 

It was, as the inquirer subsequently discovered, 
a big London firm who were so impatient for Mr 
Smith to ‘send sausages at once.’ That apparently 
vulgar telegram referred, of course, to a very 
popular picture, in which vigorously protesting 
pigs, cats, and dogs are unceremoniously bundled 
into a sausage-machine, while a gentleman with a 
beaming face turns them out as sausages as fast 
as they go in. 

Our inquirer was on the point of asking how 
this feat was accomplished, when Mr Smith asked, 
‘Would you like to see a “kissing” film ?’ 
Where is the man with soul so dead that he 
would not like to see a ‘kissing’ film? One 
could merely endeavour not to betray too much 
haste in answering, ‘Oh—well—if it really 
wouldn’t be troubling you.’ 

‘No trouble at all. Here you are—seventy-five 
yards of kissing.” Mr Smith stepped to a shady 
corner of the room where there stood what at 
the first glance looked like a hat-stand hung with 
a couple of wet waterproofs. Closer inspection 
showed it to be one mass of delicate narrow 
celluloid films, yard upon yard, running up and 
down in long folds. It looked as if there might 
be a mile or so of it altogether. Beside it, on 
a table, lay a lot of small round tin boxes, 
Indeed, the room seemed everywhere full of these 
little tins. From one of them Mr Smith took 
what to a casual eye looked like a roll of black 
tape closely perforated each side with small holes. 
For yard after yard Mr Smith unwound it, and 
then held a foot or so up to the light. Each 
inch was a tiny picture, every detail perfect in 
sharpness and clearness. The scene was a lady 
and gentleman in a railway carriage. As the roll 
was passed through Mr Smith’s fingers you could 
see how the gentleman took off his hat by hair- 
breadths, and the lady turned up her face with a 
charming good-nature. Hairbreadth by hairbreadth 
the faces drew closer, and then there were ‘ times’ 
in that railway carriage ! 

No one nowadays wants to be told what is an 
animatograph, biograph, kinematograph, vitascope, 
or whatever the fancy of the manipulator chooses 
to call it. A music-hall is shockingly behind the 
times if, every few weeks or so, it has not a 
supply of these strangely fascinating pictures, that 
record life and motion so vividly that they seem 
to represent an opening in the canvas through 
which we look on the real thing rather than 
pictures. It is easy enough to take them, if you 
have a properly fitted camera, A pull of a button 
here, and a twist of a screw there, a turn of a 
handle, and the yards of film run rapidly through 


the machine, and ‘there’s a picture for you!’ 
But the preparation of the picture for exhibition 
is a very difficult matter. Not many people can 
do it yet ; and Mr Smith, who was one of the 
earliest to begin upon the art, has pictures for 
developing sent to him from nearly all the lead- 
ing firms in England ; and not only from England, 
but from the Continent, India, Australia, and— 
most remarkable thing of all—from America. 
America, to be sure, as Mr Smith remarked with 
a sigh of resignation, occasionally repays him for 
developing her films by pirating any exception- 
ally good ones taken by him which he circulates 
under his English patents. Scenes from disturbed 
Cape Colonies, or a quiet farmyard, or gorges in the 
Rocky Mountains, or burning plains in Africa, the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris, or Queen Victoria 
at tea—all manner of negatives come to him to 
be turned out into the completed picture. When 
it is remembered that these delicate films, taken at 
the rate of sixteen pictures to the second, twice 
during the course of their preparation cost the 
operator at the rate of a pound a minute, it is 
needless to lay emphasis on the skill that is re- 
quisite on the part of those who have to deal 
with them. 

Out in St Ann’s Gardens stands the developing 
factory, an unpretentious-looking building. Mr 
Smith opened the door, and, stepping inside, 
pointed to a number of great wooden wheels not 
unlike mill-wheels, standing higher than a tall 
man. In the middle of the wheels, which were 
driven by an electric motor, and in charge of a 
young lady, were arrangements for supplying heat ; 
and all round the circumference were wound yards 
and yards of the thin dark film, drying, after 
having passed through the developing bath. As 
the wheels are slowly turned, each part of the 
film, passing above the source of heat, is gradually 
dried. At first the wheels used to be turned by 
hand; but the tremendous demand for animato- 
graph pictures caused Mr Smith to have others 
constructed, worked by electricity. 

Each exhibited picture means two distinct 
developings, one of the original negative film, and 
the other of the positive film which is printed 


| from the negative, and which is the one actually 


shown. The printing of this positive is one of 
the most delicate of all mechanical operations, the 
two films must be superposed with such perfect 
accuracy. As we stood in the laboratory the 
brilliant light of an electric lamp shone through 
a red glass window into the dark room, whence 
there suddenly arose a rapid thudding—the noise 
of the printing-machine. This continued a few 
seconds, and then ceased. 

‘If that man has made a slip it will have 
cost me a sovereign,’ said Mr Smith. ‘It just 
happens that I have got a new _perforating- 
machine at work to-day for the first time. The 
perforating-machines wear out sometimes, of course, 
and the arrival of a new one is always a source 
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of some anxiety; it must work with such micro- 
scopic accuracy.’ 

‘That wheel is full of General Bobs,’ was 
his next remark, pointing to one of the big 
wheels already spoken of. ‘I had a wire this 
morning from my chief firm saying, “No Roberts 
received. Send immediately.” So I have got to 
run him up to London quick. There are nine 
“Bobs” films on that wheel, showing the General 
leaving the vessel, at Capetown, which took him 
to the seat of war. It is one of the most popular 
of the war-pictures.’ 

‘I suppose there is a great run on pictures in 
any way connected with South African affairs 
just now?’ 

Mr Smith answered that his hands were so full 
he hardly knew where to turn. For every film 
with any connection with the war the demand 
was enormous. President Kruger getting out of 
his carriage, scenes in Johannesburg, scenes of 
embarking and disembarking troops, of manceuvres 
of cavalry and infantry, could not be developed 
fast enough. 

‘Now that the way is open, they are coming 
home with every mail. Almost the first lot that 
arrived—with pictures of the trenches at Magers- 
fontein, of Lord Airlie’s force crossing the Modder 
after the Enslin battle, and of another Modder 
River scene—was labelled on the outside, “ Opened 
under martial law.” I was scared to death, I can 
tell you. When I examined them I found that 
about twenty feet of each film had received light ; 
but they were otherwise unhurt. It must have 
been a dim light—probably an oil lamp in a 
tent. By using a couple of extra fifty-candle- 
power lamps I was able to develop them all 
right.’ 

But while views of military mancuvres are 
easily obtainable, and heart-stirring (parade-ground) 
cavalry charges may be had for the trouble of 
taking them, genuine war-pictures, representations 
of actual battlefield scenes, are comparatively 
rare. You see, you cannot take a picture of a 
battle without getting into the thick of it; and 
as the range of the kinematograph is not so 
great as that of a Maxim, the chances that you 
would be alive to take pictures back to an 
admiring British audience would not be hopeful. 
To be sure, the makers of the kinematographs, 
being the most obliging people in the world, turn 
out desperate encounters by the dozen. As soon, 
for instance, as there was a demand for the charge 
of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, pictures were 
forthcoming which had been taken at Aldershot 
a year or two before. ‘You pays your money 
and you takes your choice.” But Mr Smith has 
a copy of one real battle-picture which he de- 
veloped—the earliest one, he believes, in existence. 
He brought out this when we had got back 
among the hundreds of little tin boxes that line 
the study walls. The original film is the property 
of Mr Bennet Stanford, the war correspondent, 


by whom it was taken, and it represents a por- 
tion of the English army springing from bivouac, 
forming up, and running forward to join in the 
annihilating of the Dervishes at Omdurman. 

During the present war several pictures that 
come near to depicting actual fighting have been 
secured. One of the two operators whom Mr 
Smith’s firm has in the field secured a particularly 
good picture of a skirmish by General French’s 
cavalry scouts near Kimberley—a picture which is 
now among those on show at the London halls. 

While trying to take another picture of actual 
fighting, Mr Bennet Stanford got hit. Mr Smith 
took up a film, and a letter with it. The film 
was very cloudy—in fact, it was all cloud. The 
letter was from Mr Stanford, who wrote: ‘I send 
you film of 4:7 gun. I only had time to take 
one cartridge, because the return fire was so hot.’ 
‘That film,’ said Mr Smith, ‘was manifestly left 
off in a hurry. It looks as though he had 
snatched up his machine and run for it.’ 

The topic of war-pictures naturally led up to 
the interesting subject of ‘fakes.’ Not so many 
months ago people were roused to astonishment 
by ‘The Astronomer’s Dream,’ or ‘The Haunted 
Castle,’ where folks vanished into thin air, demons 
appeared in flame and smoke, witches danced and 
skeletons gibbered, and generally ‘black art’ was 
rampant. There were even ghosts, of a trans- 
parent and unsubstantial texture, that performed 
various weird and alarming pranks. How did 
they come? The method is ingenious and yet 
simple enough. Suppose you want to make a 
man vanish, at the right moment you stop the 
handle of the camera, wait till the man has 
walked off, and then go on. When the pictures 
are thrown on the screen at the rate of sixteen 
a second, with no stoppage, the effect is as if the 
man simply ceased to exist. In the same way, if 
the man is to appear, you stop the machine until 
he is at the required spot, and then resume. If 
he is to fly through the roof, he jumps up, and 
you stop at the moment when he reaches the 
highest point. This simple process is the key 
to all sorts of fantastic jugglings. The picture 
alluded to in the ‘sausage’ telegram is one of 
the simplest ‘fakes.’ All that is required is a 
wire-covered trough placed behind the machine, 
so that the machine hides it entirely. The pigs, 
dogs, &c. run off along the trough, and are ready 
to make more sausages when required. 

‘I get some amusing messages sometimes,’ said 
Mr Smith, referring to the phrasing of the 
‘sausage’ telegram. He searched on the table, 
and produced two or three messages. One said, 
‘Please forward one “Good Joke” at your earliest 
convenience. Another said the sender of the 
message had ‘two inexhaustible cabs on order,’ and 
would Mr Smith please send some? ‘No baby or 
greasy pole arrived,’ said another message. ‘ Please 
forward at once” A third was, ‘German Emperor 
coming Tuesday morning. Meet if possible.’ 
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Ghosts, in the raising of which Mr Smith is 
a specialist, are more difficult to produce than 
Astronomers’ Dreams or Haunted Castles. The 
secret of their manufacture is that two exposures 
are made of the same film; but Mr Smith has 
introduced several cunning little devices in spirit- 
raising that he preserved a discreet silence about. 
It may be mentioned that some of his spirits 
were exhibited before the Queen and the Royal 
Family when such productions (the spirits, not 
the Royal Family) were quite a novelty ; and the 
august spectators were immensely interested. 

‘Now, this is what I call a really beautiful 
ghost ; though I say it who shouldn't, said Mr 
Smith. ‘It cost me a good deal of pains to get 
her; but she is the prettiest spirit I have seen 
anywhere. Notice her perfect transparency.’ 

He unrolled a few yards of a film setting forth 
the story of ‘A Guardian Angel,’ as Mr Smith 
calls it in his trade lists. A gambler, after 
losing at cards and dismissing his friends, takes 
a pistol, and is on the verge of suicide, when his 
wife’s spirit comes down the staircase. The spirit 
sadly takes up the cards and pleads with the 
gambler. The result, when the picture is thrown 
on the screen, is a beautiful photographic effect, 
for the ‘spirit,’ though perfectly transparent, is 
full of detail. Upon her disappearance one of 
the gambler’s guests returns and suggests that 
play shall be resumed. But the gambler’s reso- 
lution is made. He seizes the cards, hurls them 
at the tempter, and bids him begone. 

‘Fakes’ that are not always so beautifully 
‘transparent’ are those dealing with public 
events. People want to see the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race, the launch of a new battle- 
ship, or the latest royal visit. It is obvious, 
however, that an event of this kind, once re- 
corded by animatograph, may be made to do 
duty over again as many times as are desired. 
One royal procession is much like another; 
battleships, at a little distance, and naked as they 
slide from the contractor’s wharf, have little to 


distinguish them from one another ; while, as for | 


boat-races, Mr Smith remarked that when the 
1899 race came on, the principal English firm 
declined to send to animatograph it. They had 
previous boat-races, and saw no use in risking 
the money necessary to record this one, more 
especially as the day was very foggy. So last 
year’s films were requisitioned again. 

A little while ago a good many people were 
stirred to wonder by realistic descriptions of how 
trains were fitted up with animatograph developing 
apparatus, which enterprising persons had arranged 
in order to prepare pictures of events in the far 
provinces of England for show at the London 
music-halls the same night as they occurred. Mr 
Smith’s visitor innocently asked if this were not 
smart work. Mr Smith, with the look of one who 
‘winks at Omer down the road,’ answered, ‘ Yes, it 
was very smart work indeed. The trains,’ he added, 


smiling, ‘ were all fitted up as was announced ; but 
the films — pictures of similar things that had 
occurred before—were all in London before the 
event took place !’ 

While speaking of ‘fakes, it may be observed 
that some of the most curious and diverting 
effects of the animatograph are to be obtained 
by putting the long films through backwards. 
Thus a man eating an apple becomes a man 
biting at a piece of an apple until it grows into 
a whole one; the fag-end of the cigarette flies up 
from the pavement to the mouth of the smoker, 
and he draws back the wreathing smoke until the 
cigarette has grown to its original size. The 
capabilities of the invention in this respect have 
inspired some humorous pictures. Many persons 
will have seen the guileless countryman at a 
restaurant who eats a huge pile of sandwiches ; 
the bill is presented; it staggers him. You can 
imagine him protesting at the charge, and finally 
up goes his hand to his mouth; a sandwich 
gradually emerges and is placed on the counter, 
another and another follows, until all are back 
again. So with the kinematograph one can com- 
pass that impossibility—to eat one’s cake and have 
it. An action that perhaps looks the queerest of 
ail when presented backwards is a high dive. 
There is the crowd, expectantly gazing into the 
water. Presently the feet of the diver emerge, 
accompanied by a prodigious splashing. His body 
follows gradually, and up he goes into the air, 
feet foremost. At the highest point his body 
arches round in a graceful semi-somersault ; and 
lo! he descends elegantly on his feet on the end 
of the diving-board. 

‘Surely things must be rather lively at times 
at St Ann’s Well?’ we inquired. 

‘Well, they are,’ Mr Smith responded reflec- 
tively. ‘I’m afraid my poor gardeners have a 
rough time of it. Now and then they have 
to vary their agricultural pursuits and_ sacrifice 
themselves to make an English holiday. Some- 
times every man, woman, and child in the place 
has to be pressed into the service to make up a 
“crowd.”’ 

So much has been said of the occasions when 
the animatograph does not tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, that the 
result may have been to convey an exaggerated 
notion of its capacity for setting forth the thing 
that is not. Like many of the great inventions 
that have broken upon the end of this century, 


it is as yet comparatively undeveloped. So far 
we have used it as a scientific toy for the 


entertainment of the public; but the days are 
not far distant when it will play an important 
part in the life of the community. Already it is 
possible to make a genuine pictorial record of any 
event occurring within reasonable distance of the 
Metropolis, and show the ‘living picture’ the 
same evening. But something more than this is 
in store. For one thing, the newspaper aspect of 
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‘living picture’ making is going to develop 
immensely. 

‘I look upon the animatograph as the illus- 
trated newspaper of the future,’ said Mr Smith. 
‘There can be no doubt that the time will very 
quickly arrive when the public will expect that 
not only at the music-halls, but at other places, 
all events of public interest shall be shown to 
them as they occur. It will become as customary 
to reserve places at public functions for the 
animatograph-man and his camera as it now is to 
set apart a place for the newspaper reporters.’ 

Other developments there are in store, con- 
cerning some of which it would be as yet 
premature to speak. For one thing, Mr Smith’s 
firm has in preparation a drawing-room adapta- 
tion of the ‘mutoscope,’ which may be loaded 
with any films that are desired, and passed round 
the table for inspection. Mr Smith mentioned 
another development which of itself alone gives 
some idea of what the animatograph may do for 
humanity. 

‘One of the most distinguished surgeons in 
Paris,’ said he, ‘whom numbers of English doctors 
go to consult, has fitted up a special instrument 
in his operating-room, and performs the most 
intricate surgical operations in front of the kine- 
matograph. Not much has been said about it; 
but he has had pictures taken in this way for 
some couple of years. The result has been a 
perfectly unique collection of kinematograph pic- 


tures of the most difficult, and what I may call 
the most prodigious, operations. The pictures are 
not, of course, such as could be popularly shown ; 
but their success has been remarkable. Such 
pictures will be to surgical science, as it is easy 
to see, of the greatest possible value. Where one 
distinguished surgeon was previously able to effect 
a cure, or to demonstrate before a small number 
of students, it will in future be possible to obtain 
a faithful record of the whole delicate operation, 
which record can be duplicated and shown in 
every clinique in Europe. The arrangements are 
not yet sufficiently complete to speak of ; but the 
pictures are in the hands of my firm, and when I 
have printed off the positive films down here they 
will be supplied to qualified clinical lecturers in 
all parts, so that surgical science everywhere, and 
humanity in general, may benefit from the work 
of this Parisian surgeon.’ 

As his inquisitive visitor was departing Mr 
Smith put a telegram into his hand. 

‘Would you do me the kindness to hand that 
in as you pass the office ?’ 

Open confession is good for the soul. While 
handing the telegram in the inquisitive one read 
its contents. They said, ‘Large consignment Bobs 
early Monday.’ While we had been talking the 


the big drying-wheels had been turning, and Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts was almost ready for the 
final operation of being ‘run up to London quick.’ 
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CHAPTER V.-—MRS TRACEY. 


HE whale-boat, with Barry and five 
hands, skimmed swiftly over the 
smooth waters of the lagoon before 
the lusty breeze; and three hours 
after leaving the brig she was 
within a quarter of a mile of the 

shore of a narrow little bay, embowered amidst 
a luxuriant grove of coco and pandanus palms. 
Presently Velo, the Samoan, who was standing up 
in the bows keeping a lookout, called out that he 
could see the houses of a native village, showing 
through the trees, about two or three miles 
away to the right. ‘And I can see three people 
coming along the beach, sir,’ he added presently, 
pointing to a spot midway between the village 
and the little bay for which the boat was 
heading. 

‘Well, three people can’t do us any harm, 
Velo ; so we will run into the beach and wait 
for them,’ said Barry. ‘Is it clear water ahead ?’ 

‘All clear, sir; not a bit of coral to be seen 
anywhere—deep water right in to the beach. 
Fine place, sir. Look at all those breadfruit- 
trees—just in back a little from the coco-nuts.’ 

In another five minutes the boat ploughed her 


stem into the hard white sand, and the men 
jumped out. 

‘Three of you stay in the boat and keep her 
afloat, said Barry; ‘you, Velo, and you, Joe, 
come with me. We’ll have a look around here, 
and then walk along the beach and meet those 
three natives.’ 

Taking their rifles with them, the mate, with 
Velo and the white sailor Joe following him 
closely, walked up the beach, and entered the 
forest of coco-palms. Every tree was laden with 
fruit in all stages of growth, and at Barry’s 
request Velo at once climbed one, and threw 
down a score or so of young drinking-nuts. 

Throwing some to the men in the boat, Barry 
and his companions drank the contents of one each, 
and then set out to look about them. Although the 
island was of great length, it was in no part more 
than a mile in width from the lagoon shore to 
the outer ocean beach, and the thunder of the surf 
on the reef could be heard every now and then 
amid the rustle and soughing of the palm-trees. 

‘It’s nice to smell this ’ere hearthy smell, sir 
—ain’t it?’ said Joe to the officer; ‘it seems to 
fill yer up inside with its flavourance.’ 


printing-machine had been thudding along, and_ 
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Barry smiled. ‘It does indeed, Joe. I love 
the smell of these low-lying coral islands.’ 

Apparently encouraged by his officer’s polite 
reply to his remark, Joe—who was in the second- 
mate’s watch—began afresh. 

‘I hope, sir, you won’t mind my loosenin’ my 
jaw-tackle a bit; but I’d be mighty glad, sir, 
if you could let me come with you in the boats 
when we begins the divin’’ 

‘I'll mention it to the captain, Joe. I’m quite 
agreeable.’ d 

‘Thank you, sir, said the sailor respectfully. 

This Joe was the man whom Rawlings had 
felled with the belaying-pin ; and although, when 
he first came on board, Barry had conceived an 
unfavourable impression of him and his three 
companions, subsequent observation of the four 
had made him feel he had done Joe at least 
an injustice, for the man, despite his sullenness 
and a rather quarrelsome disposition, was a good 
sailor and no shirker of work. During the 
voyage from Sydney, Barry had scarcely had 
occasion to speak to this man more than half- 
a-dozen times; but whenever he had done so, 
Joe had answered him with a cheerful ‘Ay, 
ay, sir,’ and obeyed his orders promptly ; whereas 
a command from Rawlings, Barradas, or the 
Greek was received in sullen silence and carried 
out with a muttered curse. The reason for this 
was not far to seek: Barry was a rigid discipli- 
narian, but never laid his hand on a man unless 
provoked beyond endurance; whilst the captain, 
Barradas, and the Greek boatswain were chary 
of neither abuse nor blows—too often without 
the slightest reason. Consequently, Joe and his 
three shipmates—who recognised him as their 
leader—had developed a silent though bitter 
hatred of all the officers except Barry—a hatred 
that only awaited an opportunity to take 
vengeance for past brutalities. All four of them 
—so Velo told Barry one night—had served a 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment in Sydney 
for broaching cargo, and had been picked up in 
a low drinking-shop by Rawlings just after their 
release, and brought on board the Mahina with- 
out the knowledge of the shipping authorities. 
To Barry, who had had a long experience of 
deep-sea ships, this type of men was familiar— 
he knew their good points as well as their bad, 
and knew also how to manage them without 
resorting to either threats or force ; consequently 
the four ‘jail-birds’ as Rawlings persistently 
called them, had conceived a strong liking for 
the quiet-mannered yet determined chief-officer—a 
liking that was not confined to themselves alone, 
but was shared by the native crew as well. 


A very brief inspection of the land in the 
vicinity of the little bay satisfied Barry that 
it would answer admirably for a station. All 
around were thousands upon thousands of coco- 
palms, and farther back were some hundreds 


of huge jackfruit-trees—a species bearing bread- 
fruit of irregular shape, and containing large seeds. 
The brig could be moored within fifty yards of 
the beach, so deep was the water; and fresh 
water for the ship’s use could easily be had, Velo 
assured him, by sinking in the rich soil among 
the breadfruit-grove. 

Just as they emerged out into the open again 
and came in sight of the boat, one of the men 
in her called out to Velo that the three natives 
they had seen were women, and that one was 
dressed like a white woman ! 

‘A white woman!’ cried Barry; and, running 
down to the boat, he looked along the beach at 
the three advancing figures. One of them cer- 
tainly was dressed in European clothing. 

‘That is very queer, said Barry to Joe. 
‘Hullo! they’ve stopped.’ 

The women had ceased walking, and were now 
standing close together, evidently talking. Then 
the two brown-skinned, half-nude figures sat 
down on the sand, and the third came on alone 
towards the boat; she was walking slowly, and 
apparently with difficulty. 

‘Let us go and meet them,’ said Barry. 

Putting their rifles into the boat, he, Velo, and 
Joe at once started, and the moment the woman 
saw them coming she waved her hand to them ; 
then toiling wearily up to the top of the beach, 
she sat down and leant her back against the bole 
of a coco-nut tree, but still continued to beckon 
with her hand. 

‘She’s done up, sir, cried Joe, as they broke 
into a run. 

In less than ten minutes the three men were 
close up to her, Barry leading. Then she rose to 
her feet again, and with outstretched hands came 
to meet him; and Barry saw she was a young 
woman of about five-and-twenty, and that her 
features were undoubtedly European though 
tanned by a tropic sun. 

‘I am so tired,’ she panted excitedly, as Barry 
took her hand; ‘and I have hurt my foot 
running to meet you. I was afraid you’—— 

She ceased, and would have fallen had not 
Barry caught her. Then, overcome by excitement 
and physical pain, she began to sob. 

Barry lifted her up in his arms and carried 
her back to the tree. ‘There, sit down again, 
and don’t try to talk, he said kindly. ‘Why, 
what is this? Your foot is covered with blood.’ 

Kneeling beside her, he lifted her bare left foot, 
and saw that the blood was welling from a fearful 
gaping cut right under the arch. 

‘I trod upon the edge of a foli,* which was 
buried in the sand,’ she managed to say, and 
then almost fainted with pain. 

Hastily binding his handkerchief around the 
wounded foot to stay further loss of blood, Barry 


* A foli is a huge mussel, with an edge as keen as a 
razor. 
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again lifted her in his arms and carried her 
down to the boat, which had pulled up, and was 
now abreast of them. 

‘I must get your foot washed and bound up,’ 
he said as he laid her down in the stern and 
made a pillow of his coat. 

Unable to speak, from the intense pain she was 
enduring, the woman only moaned in reply, as 
Barry and Velo washed her foot with fresh water 
and cleansed the cut carefully, making sure by 
probing it with a pocket-knife that no piece of 
foli shell or stone was left in the wound. Satis- 
fied that all was right, Barry bound up the foot 
again with Velo’s cotton shirt, which he tore into 
strips. 

The woman thanked him feebly; but as she 
again seemed inclined to faint, he gave her some 
strong brandy and water. This she drank eagerly, 
and then laid her head on the pillowed coat 
again; but quickly raised it when she heard 
Velo calling to her two companions, who, over- 
coming their fear, had now approached nearer to 
the boat, and presently came up, trembling in 
every limb. 

‘They want to know if she is dead, sir,’ said 
Velo, who could understand a few words of what 
they said. 

Barry made a kindly gesture to the strange, 
wild-looking creatures, who were young and hand- 
some, to come and look. They did so, and the 
moment they saw their mistress they jumped into 
the boat and crouched beside her, patting her 
hands and smiling at her affectionately. 

It was now nearly sunset, and time to decide 
upon quarters for the night ; and as there was an 
abandoned native house within a few hundred 
yards of where the boat lay, it was at once taken 
possession of. 

‘I cannot take you on board the ship to-night,’ 
said Barry to the woman, ‘and I don’t want you 
to talk too much when you are so weak; but 
tell me this—will there be any danger to my men 
and myself if we sleep on shore here in that old 
house ?” 

‘None, sir; no danger whatever. There are 
but few natives on the island—all the rest 
were carried away by a Hawaiian labour-ship 
two months ago,’ she replied faintly. 

‘Then we shall try and make you comfortable 
for to-night. We have plenty of sleeping-mats in 
the boat. Now I must lift you out again.’ 

By this time fires had been lit by the men, 
and supper, was being prepared by Joe ; the two 
native women and Velo had made a comfortable 
bed for the injured woman ; a quantity of young 
coco-nuts husked by another sailor lay on the 
ground ; and when Barry laid his charge down 
upon her bed of mats the scene was quite cheer- 
ful, as the blazing fires sent out streams of light 
across the waters of the sleeping lagoon. 

‘Now you must try to sit up and eat some- 
thing and drink some coffee,’ said Barry as he 


placed some biscuit and meat and a tin mug of 
coffee beside the woman. ‘There, lean your back 
against the water-breaker. Are you in much pain 
now ? 

‘Not so much, thank you;’ and as she tried 
to smile, Barry could not but observe that she 
was a remarkably handsome woman, with clearly- 
cut, refined features. Her speech, too, showed that 
she was a person of education. 

Barry seated himself near her and began to eat ; 
the two wild-looking native women sat close by, 
munching the biscuits given them by Joe; and 
Joe himself and the rest of the crew were grouped 
together at the other end of the hut. 

‘Will you have some more coffee?’ Barry asked 
presently. 

‘No, thank you; but I feel much better now. 
You have been very good to me.’ 

Seeing that she was much recovered, although 
her face was still drawn and pale, Barry began 
to question her. 

‘You are in great distress, and are not yet 
strong enough to talk very much; but will you 
tell me how you come to be living here, and how 
I can help you?’ 

She clasped her hands together tightly, and 
tried to speak calmly. ‘My story is a very 
strange one indeed. I was landed here by an 
American whale-ship five months ago. She brought 
me from Ocean Island. I came here in the hope 
that my husband—if he is alive—would come 
here. But I fear he is dead—murdered ;’ and the 
tears began to steal down her cheeks. 

‘Murdered! Is he a trader in this group ?’ 

‘No; he was captain and owner of a trading- 
vessel—a small brig. I was with him. One 
night, when I was on deck, I overhead two of 
the officers and a man who was a_ passenger 
plotting to seize the ship and get rid of us both. 
They discovered me, and one of them threw me 
overboard to drown.’ 

‘Good heavens! What was the ship’s name ?’ 

‘The Mahina.’ 

Barry’s heart thumped so violently that for a 
moment or two he could not speak ; then he said 
hoarsely : 

‘My ——! Who are you? What was your 
husband’s name ?’ 

‘John Tracy! And you—who are you? Why 
do you look like that? Ah! you know something. 
Quick, tell me. Is he dead ?’ 

There was a pause before Barry could bring 
himself to reply. The woman, with pale face 
and quivering lips waited for his answer. 

‘Yes; he is dead.’ 

Mrs Tracey bent her head and covered her face 
with her hands. 

‘I knew it,’ she said, after one sob. ‘I knew 
I should never see him again—that they would 
murder him as they tried to murder me. Will 
you tell me how you knew it?’ 

‘I saw him lying dead in Sydney. I was told 
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that he shot himself in a fit of melancholy. He 
was lying on board the Mahina—and the Mahina 
is here at anchor in this lagoon. I am the chief- 
officer.’ 

‘And the captain ?’ 

‘His name is Rawlings.’ 

‘Ah! he is one of them; he was the passenger. 
Who are the other officers ?’ 

‘Barradas, a Spaniard, and a Greek.’ 

‘Paul, the boatswain! He it was who threw 
me overboard. Now, tell me all you know about 
my husband. See, I am not crying. My grief is 


done. I will live now to take vengeance on the 
cruel murderers.’ 

Barry was about to send his boat’s crew out of 
hearing, but Mrs Tracey begged him not to do so. 

‘Let them stay. It can do no harm; and if 
they are men they will help me.’ 

‘I think you are right, Mrs Tracey. Here is 
my hand and solemn promise to do all in my 
power to retake the Mahina, for now I begin to 
suspect that your husband did indeed meet with 
foul play.’ 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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FISHING HORSES. 


N the state of North Carolina, along 
the shores of the Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds, lie miles of low 
sandy banks, the greater part covered 
with little vegetation but coarse 
grass, wild parsley, and other salt- 

water weeds. Here come those who shoot the 

dainty canvas-back duck which frequents the little 
streams and salt-marshes with which this coast 
abounds, feeding upon the wild parsley and marsh 
grains. On some of these banks are a_ breed 
of small wild horses, known in the neighbour- 
hood as ‘banker ponies.’ They are quite untamed 
and uncared for, with rough shaggy coats, and 
are generally about twice the size, of a Shetland | 
pony ; now and again one even reaching the size 
of a small horse. 

Each year the herd-owners drive them into 
pens, where the foals are branded with the 
owner’s mark, and those required are caught and 
sold to the dealers who attend the annual penning. 
The poor things are frightfully wild and—to 
apply the darky term for their state— ignorant,’ 
and have to be starved into eating grain and hay 
or grass, their whole subsistence up to. this time 
having been the rank salt grass of the marshes, 
and fish. The latter they catch for themselves 
at low-tide, using their hoofs to dig deep holes 
in the sand below high-water mark ; and they 
greedily devour the fish so left stranded, often 
fighting fiercely over an especially tempting one. 

In captivity they show equal intelligence, though 
seldom a reliable temper. They are tamed by 
darkness and semi-starvation, and make excellent 
draught animals, showing strength far beyond their 
size. They also eat voraciously, consuming as 
much as a full-sized horse. 

The foals bred from ‘banker ponies’ in cap- 
tivity make valuable though small horses, They 
are strong, healthy, and intelligent, less vicious 
than their parents, and command good prices. 
One mare used for some years by the writer as 


a saddle-horse was sold for thirty pounds —a 
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good price in those parts; her sire and dam had 
cost respectively two and three pounds, She was 
a pretty little animal, could open any ordinary 
fastening with her teeth, and was frequently 
found with her head in the feed-bin. Once 
she was discovered in a cellar, protected by 
an outside door, lunching off her favourite diet, 
sweet- potatoes, 

She always came to the whistle of her owner: 
a most necessary accomplishment, as she often 
escaped from her stable-yard through the care- 
lessness of the darky who tended her. On one 
occasion, when quietly walking through a busy 
street, her owner suddenly felt her nose nuzzling 
his hand for the customary sweet-potato, and 
they formed the centre of an admiring crowd 
till relieved by the breathless darky-boy who 
had been vainly chasing her. He declared she 
had set out to seek her master, as her devia- 
tions from duty were usually confined to a neigh- 
bour’s river-side field. From that a whistle would 
instantly fetch her, and when in search of her 
sweet-potato she would walk up the ten steps 
of the back piazza as easily as a child. 


THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE, 


Two most important reports by experts appointed 
by the sanitary authorities of London and Man- 
chester have recently been issued ; they refer to what 
is known as the bacteriological method of treating 
sewage. Those who have given no particular 
attention to the subject are under the impression 
that all bacteria are associated with disease, and 
must be regarded as the enemies of mankind ; 
but a very cursory inquiry will show that many 
of these germs are of a beneficent character and 
work in various ways for our well-being. Indeed, 
without them existence would be impossible. 
These minute organisms are the chief agents in 
breaking up complex organic substances into such 
harmless products as water, carbonic acid gas, 
and nitrates, in the process commonly known 
as putrefaction or decay ; and it has been found 
that in the case of sewage this separation-process 
can be brought about without difficulty by ob- 
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serving certain conditions in suitably constructed 
filter-beds or tanks. The advantage of the process 
may be summed up very briefly. No chemicals 
are required; there is no offensive sludge ; all 
suspended matter is removed, together with most 
of the putrescible constituents of the sewage ; and 
an effluent is produced so pure that it is not 
antagonistic to fish-life. We may also look forward 
with some confidence to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission which is at present engaged upon the sub- 
ject, one of first-class importance to mankind at large. 


MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


In the midst of much fault-finding on the part 
of irresponsible critics as to the general conduct 
of the campaign in South Africa, and as to the 
shortcomings of the War Office, it is pleasant to 
turn to the evidence of Sir William MacCormac, 
who, as every one knows, so nobly went to the 
front to aid the sick and wounded. He tells us 
that nothing that prevision could suggest or that 
money could purchase was wanting anywhere. 
In spite of the difficulties of transport, medicine, 
stores, and comforts were always on the spot when 
required, and in some of the battles the hospital- 
trains ran right into action. The wounds in- 
flicted by the Mauser and by our bullets were 
very similar in character, and not nearly so 
severe as those of former wars. With regard to 
the mortality, generally as many as 95 per cent. 
of the cases in the base hospitals recovered, and 
a large proportion were able to return to duty 
at the front. Nearly all the hospitals were 
equipped with X-ray apparatus, and the Boers 
also use the Rontgen rays for detecting the 
position of bullets. The sanitary arrangements 
of the Boers were very defective; they were in 
the habit of digging graves in the midst of the 
camp, and offal of all kinds was allowed to 
pollute their trenches. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENVELOPE. 


There are many persons now living who can 
remember the days when letters went through 
the post in the form of a folded sheet of paper 
sealed at one edge, for envelopes were not in 
common use until after the year 1855. About 
that time a machine was patented for producing 
these now indispensable covers for epistolary corre- 
spondence—a machine which, as compared with 
hand-labour, did the work of five girls. A better 
machine was produced in 1862, which per- 
formed the work of seven girls. Three years 
later came the Berlin & Jones machine, which 
had a device for gumming the flap of the 
envelope, and did the work of ten girls. Next 
came the Leader machine, another American 
device, which did the work of twenty girls, and 
is still largely used. This has a rival in the 
invention of Richards, whose machine gums, 
prints, folds, and counts the envelopes, and binds 
them with a paper band in packets of twenty- 


five. This machine supplants the labour of 
thirty girls. In the United States last year the 
number of envelopes used amounted to six thon- 
sand million. We glean the above interesting 
facts from Cassier’s Magazine. 


LIFE IN SARAWAK. 


At a recent meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute much _ interesting information was 
elicited during a discussion on native life and 
customs in Sarawak, and many photographs 
taken by members of the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Expedition were shown. A_ village 
in Sarawak usually consists of a single house 
of immense size, which affords accommodation 
to all the inhabitants. The house is built 
on posts ten or fifteen feet high; it has a 
veranda along its entire length, ‘in which is 
centred nearly all the social life of the com- 
munity ;? and from this veranda open out the 
private rooms devoted to each family. Can- 
nibalism does not exist in Borneo; but strips of 
flesh are cut from the bodies of enemies, stored 
in bamboos, and used as an offering to the hawks 
from which the omens are taken. In certain 
cases of illness the patient would be persuaded 
to eat a small portion of human flesh as a 
curative agent; but this can hardly be regarded 
as cannibalism. In Dutch Borneo the people did 
at one time to a small extent eat human flesh ; 


but the practice was stopped. For example, a 


male child might be very ill; and, as a last 
resource, it would be considered right to sacrifice 
a less valuable female life to save him. In such 
a case, if the boy had a sister, she would be 
killed, and a small piece of her flesh given to 
the patient to eat, under the impression that his 
life would thereby be preserved. 


LIQUID FUEL. 


The scare caused by the recent enormous increase 
in the price of coal, as well as by the wholesale 
exportation of Welsh coal, has once more turned 
serious attention to the adaptability of liquid 
fuel as a steam-raiser. If our railways have to 
pay 50 per cent. more for their coal than they 
have paid in the past, it will be to their interest 
to try liquid fuel if it can be shown that a steady 
supply of the material can be guaranteed at a 
cheap rate. The fitness of liquid fuel for steam- 
ships has already been demonstrated in the case 
of vessels trading in Eastern seas which are 
distant from the Welsh coalfields; and, accord- 
ing to Fielden’s Magazine, the feasibility of Borneo 
oil competing with coal as a steam-raiser has 
become apparent to the Hamburg - American 
Company, who are fitting their steamer Sazonia 
with the necessary apparatus for burning liquid 
fuel, and contracts have been arranged for the 
fitting of six other steamers. The China Mutual 
Company have also stated, through their chair- 
man, that in all future steamers built to their 
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order provision must be made for the use of 
liquid fuel. 


A PARISH ALBUM. 


It has been suggested by a writer in the Graphic 
that the opening of the twentieth century will 
afford a fit opportunity for the establishment in 
every parish in the kingdom of a book detailing 
all the more important events which occur in 
the district which it covers. The book would be 
illustrated by photographs of old buildings, his- 
torical trees, &c. which the encroaching claims 
of the builder had devoted to destruction ; and 
portraits of the vicar, churchwardens, and pro- 
minent men in the neighbourhood would also 
appear in it. The idea is a good one; and, 
although it has been partly realised in some 
districts by the establishment of a photographic 
survey, and is met in a degree by the collection 
of photographs of notable places which has 
already been commenced at the British Museum 
under the auspices of Sir Benjamin Stone, there 
is a personal element in the suggestion which is 
more likely to keep it alive than in the case of 
the schemes referred to. It is, of course, a neces- 
sary condition that the photographs illustrating 
the proposed parish album must be of a perma- 
nent character. 


THE DEADLINESS OF WARFARE. 


Mr Hiram Maxim has recently pointed out 
that the deadly weapons now employed in war- 
fare have had the effect of decreasing instead of 
increasing the actual casualties. As the range 
and efficiency of weapons are increased, the 
fighting area is increased in proportion, the size 
of the battlefields is quadrupled, while the 
casualties are proportionately diminished. In 
the old days one hundred thousand Persians fell 
before Alexander in a single fight, and Cvesar’s 
wars cost more than two million lives. This 
awful slaughter was due to the use of primitive 
weapons, when men practically fought hand to 
hand. After gunpowder came in the ‘butcher's 
bill’ was still heavy, for the compound was of 
such poor quality that men were still killed at 
close quarters, and fought with spears, swords, 
and bayonets. In the present war the casualties 
are greatly reduced, and a large percentage of the 
wounded recover from their injuries. 


THE WEAPONS OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr Maxim foreshadows several novelties in the 
way of warlike appliances. One is the steam- 
driven machine which will run in advance of a 
body of troops, and drop charges of dynamite as 
it proceeds on its way. These charges will ex- 
plode and form deep trenches ready for the 
accommodation of the men behind. Another 
suggestion is smoke-producing bombs to shut out 
an enemy’s vision, so as to permit opposing troops 
to advance; and a variation of the proposal is 


that such bombs should emit a suffocating odour 
so as to force a hasty retreat. Mr Maxim also 
describes an invention which he is perfecting, 
which takes the form of a battleship-destroyer, 
being a kind of torpedo-boat which will float 
either on the surface of water or below it. This 
boat would carry torpedoes for submarine work, 
and would also eject aerial projectiles carrying 
five hundred pounds of high explosive. The 
craft would be propelled at high speed by the 
use of turbine engines driven by the mixed steam 
and gas from a material similar to smokeless 
powder. He anticipates that an enormous 
amount of energy could be developed from 
such a source. 


A MOUNTAINEER’S FOOT-GEAR. 


In a recent lecture on the Bolivian Andes, Sir 
Martin Conway called attention to the great im- 
portance of suitable foot-gear in climbing high 
altitudes. The primary consideration is to clothe 
the feet in such a manner that they will be able 
to stand intense cold. He wore, to begin with, a 
pair of silk socks; then a pair of Shetland wool 
stockings ; then a pair of goat-hair stockings from 
Norway, very hard and ‘rubby,’ but wonderfully 
warm; and, over all, a pair of boots made at 
Zermatt, with three thicknesses of leather over 
the foot, and very thick soles. For sleeping he 
had the ordinary reindeer-skin sleeping-bag of the 
Arctic regions—just the plain skin sewn together, 
unlined. He remarked that Arctic cold, say forty 
degrees below zero—which can easily be resisted 
at the sea-level—could not be endured by the 
strongest human being at a high altitude on 
account of the short supply of oxygen; and 
at the highest point of the Andes, where the 
temperature was about twenty degrees below zero, 
the cold was so intense that it was impossible to 
endure it without suitable foot-gear, which he re- 
garded as the most essential part of the equipment 
for high-mountain climbing. 


THE SCOTTISH SALMONIDA. 


In a pamphlet which has recently been re- 
printed from the Annals of Scottish Natural History, 
Mr J. A. Harvie Brown urges a more thorough 
study of the variations among the British sal- 
monide, and notes that many interesting varieties 
are to be found in Sutherlandshire. A curious 
instance of the manner in which change of 
locality may affect the appearance of fish is re- 
lated. At Smoo, in the north of Scotland, in 
1876, Mr Neil Campbell caught a few trout of 
ordinary character in a short reach of burn which 
flows from a cave into the sea, and put them in 
the stream above the cave. Four years later the 
author of the pamphlet caught some of these up- 
stream trout, and found them beautifully marked 
with lines of crimson spots on the sides. These 
were the first fish killed there since their in- 
troduction in 1876, and he believes the extra- 
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ordinary superabundance of colour to be due to 


the release from the dark imprisonment of the 
cave-waters to free access to a sunlit stream. The 
author further describes variations in trout found 
in many other places, and urges upon anglers the 
duty of not merely killing fish, but making notes 
as to their appearance for the assistance of 
naturalists. 
NAPHTHA-SPRINGS. 

In the year 1895 a valuable naphtha-spring was 
discovered in the Ural Mountains, in the govern- 
ment of Uralsk, at a point about one hundred and 
thirty kilometres from the Caspian Sea; and this 
spring is about to be worked on a very extensive 
scale by a company. Besides naphtha there are 
found there, almost on the surface, very rich 
deposits of Glauber’s salts, bitumen, and other 
valuable products. Analyses of samples of the 
naphtha yield 73 per cent. of the substances 
most valued in the naphtha industry, compared 
with 58 per cent. of the same substances found in 
Baku naphtha. It is believed by geologists that the 
naphtha does not form a subterranean reservoir 
as at Baku, but that it spreads out in ramified 
veins. It will, therefore, be necessary to fix the 
direction of these veins before any great yield of 
the naphtha is obtained. The construction of a 
petroleum tube from the spring to the Caspian 
Sea is already under consideration. 


A NEW TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. 


At the extremity of Alaska, in United States 
territory, the discovery of gold is attracting an 
immense number of adventurers. According to 
all the reports, the goldfield here is of a unique 
character, for it is situated on the seashore and 
is washed by every tide. The sand and gravel 
are full of grains and nuggets, which can be 
picked up by any one, no expert knowledge 
or mining being necessary. The United States 
Government have decided that the goldfields, being 
a tidal-water ocean beach, cannot be appropriated. 
A man can possess himself between the tides of 
as much of the precious shingle as his spade, laid 
across it, will cover; but directly the water 
asserts its right to the place, the miner must, 
like Canute, retreat, and his place may be occupied 
by some one else the next tide. The place where 
these golden sands are situated is called Cape 
Nome; but it is not marked upon any of the 
standard maps which we have consulted. 


THE DIVINING-ROD. 


The alleged discovery of water and minerals by 
means of a twig or rod held between the fingers 
is a superstition of exceedingly ancient date, and 
one which is still credited even in many parts of 
our own enlightened country. Not long ago a 
water-discoverer who relied upon the divining-rod 
in prosecuting his work was actually employed by 
a corporation within the Metropolitan area; and 
there are many so-called water-seers who make a 


living at the business. The whole question of the 
efficiency of divining-rods, exploring pendulums, 
hydroscopic compasses, and other fancifully named 
instruments is now to be inquired into by a Com- 
mission in France, of which the French engineer, 
M. de Rolliére, is president. His address is, ‘Care 
of Cosmos, 8 Rue Frangois Premier, Paris ;’ and 
he will be glad of the loan of documents, instru- 
ments, &c. which may be of- use to the Commis- 
sion in their investigation’ .We trust that the 


labours of this Commission will once and for all 
settle the question of the divining-rod. 


NEW HOUSE-LINING MATERIAL. 


A new material for the use of builders has 
recently been introduced in Norway. It is a 
paper, or pasteboard, ‘which with asphaltum is 
pressed into a solid plate, forming a very service- 
able material for covering walls and ceilings. It 
is damp-proof and is a non-conductor of heat, so 
that it will keep a room warm and comfortable, 
while at the same time it deadens noise and pre- 
vents the harbouring of vermin. It is solid, but 
can be readily bent so as to conform to all the 
angles and projections of a wall without breaking 
or cracking. It is very suitable for panelling, and 
is even cheaper than the thin boards usually 
employed for this purpose. It is without odour, 
and will never decay. It is fair to state that a 
material with several of these advantages has long 
been known in this country under the name of 
Willesden paper. This, too, is waterproof, is 
made in several thicknesses, and can be treated 
with paint or other surface preparation without 
any difficulty. It takes its name from the place 
where the factory for its production is situated. 


WHERE I WOULD SLEEP. 


Nor in a crowded City of the Dead, 
Set ’mid a living city’s ceaseless roar, 
Would I lay down my tired heart and head 
When Life’s perplexed, troubled dream is o'er ; 
But I would choose a little grass-grown bed 
In some old kirkyard by a lonely shore, 


Where, as I lay in Death’s dear, dreamless sleep, 
Like an unwearied mother would the sea— 
The sleepless sea—her long watch o’er me keep; 
And, sweet as my dead mother’s song to me, 

Soothing me into slumber, yet more deep, 
The waves eternal lullaby would be. 
M. Hepperwick Browns. 
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